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STAGING  A  DEMONSTRATION. 

Much  of  the  effectiYeness  of  a  demonstration 
depends  upon  proper  staging  so  that  the  dis- 
tinctive educational  features  which  the  demon-  i 
stration  is  designed  to  teach  mav  be  clearly 
brought  out. 

If  a  field  demonstration  is  planned,  the  soil 
and  conditions  should  be  fairly  representative  [ 
of  those  which  prevail  in  the  area  expected  to 
receive  benefit  from  the  demonstration.    The  | 
location  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  readily  j 
accessible  to  the  people  of  the  commmiity 
either  for  field  meetings  or  for  observation 
from  the  public  highway. 

Demonstrations  m  buildmg  construction 
should  be  of  such  nature  that  the  climatic  and 
economic  needs  of  the  county  may  be  met. 
A  type  of  poultry  house  well  adapted  to  con- 
ditions in  a  mild  climate  may  not  meet  con- 
ditions farther  north,  but  certain  fundamental 
principles,  such  as  proper  ventilation,  are  of 
importance  in  poultry-house  construction  in  | 
every  locality.  | 

The  demonstration  must  not  only  demon-  [ 
strate  the  prmciples  mvolved  but  it  must  be  ' 
made  so  clear  to  the  people  to  be  reached  that  | 
all  question  of  doubt  is  removed. 

Recently  m  conference  the  poultry  specialist 
of  Maine  explained  how  farmers  interested  in 
poultry-house  construction  had  been  brought 
together  at  the  home  of  one  of  them;  how  they  ; 
all  turned  to  and  helped  to  construct  an  open- 
front  type  of  poultry  house,  actually  complet- 
ing it  to  the  last  detail.  Then,  while  restmg 
from  their  labors  and  discussing  the  principles  i 
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mvolved,  he  had  them  all  seated  on  the  newly 
constructed  dropping  board,  and  the  cigars 
were  passed  aromid.  When  the  smoking  was 
well  under  way  the  poultry  specialist  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  smoke  was  ris- 
mg  and  passmg  out  of  the  open  front  of  the 
house.  This  gave  a  better  demonstration  of 
the  principles  of  ventilation  mvolved  and  the 
passage  of  the  ah  currents  than  any  amount 
of  lecturing  could  have  done. 

The  best  demonstration  is  usually  fomid 
when  the  farmers  themselves  provide  local 
material  and,  if  possible,  take  part  in  the 
demonstration. 

THE    WIDE    ADAPTABILITY    OF    THE  COUNTY 
ORGANIZATION  PLAN. 

Field  work  and  investigation  in  several  of 
the  North  Central  and  Northeastern  States 
prove  that,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  some,  the 
organization  and  reorganization  methods  suc- 
cessfully employed  m  the  eastern  section  can  be 
successfully  appUed  in  the  central  section  and 
vice  versa. 

This  has  been  found  to  be  true,  not  only  in 
new  counties  where  manj-  of  the  people  are 
unacquamted  with  the  county-agent  move- 
ment, but  also  in  the  older  counties  where  the 
work,  although  carried  on  for  several  years, 
is  declining,  usually  on  accomit  of  lack  of  local 
organization  and  of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  comity  agent.  Membership  campaigns, 
organization  meetings,  efficient  committee 
plans  of  work,  etc.,  have  been  tried  out  both 
hi  eastern  and  central  west  counties  with  good 
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results,  and  farmers  seem  just  as  willing  to  join 
the  farm  bureau  and  to  serve  as  committeemen 
in  one  place  as  in  the  other  when  they  are 
shown  that  such  service  will  be  of  considerable 
value,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  their 
communities  and  their  counties. 

The  reorganization  work,  recently  carried  on 
in  a  comity  of  one  of  the  Central  States,  is 
typical  of  the  methods  used  in  the  Northern 
States  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  above  state- 
ment. For  several  years  the  comity  agent 
there  had  been  working  practically  alone  and 
as  an  individual  worker  had  done  remarkably 
well.  Finding  eventually  that  this  method  of 
work  had  not  secured  the  active  support  and 
cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  farmers,  he 
decided  that  the  farm  bureau  supposedly  sup- 
porting him  needed  rejuvenation,  and  at  a 
conference  with  the  president  of  the  bureau  and 
the  State  comity  agent  leader  plans  for  a  com- 
plete reorganization  were  made. 

A  membership  campaign  was  decided  on  and 
additional  advisory  councihnen  were  appointed 
so  that  in  each  community  a  successful  farmer 
would  act  as  a  representative,  both  of  the 
bureau  and  of  the  community.  A  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  board  and  the  advisory 
council  was  called  and,  notwithstanding  a 
terrific  rainstorm,  a  large  number  of  these  men 
attended,  although  many  were  compelled  to 
drive  from  10  to  20  miles. 

The  program  of  work  was  carefuUy  gone  over 
and  certain  definite  things  assigned  to  each 
member  of  the  executive  board,  care  being 
exercised  to  give  each  particular  piece  of  work 
to  the  man  who  was  most  famiUar  with  it;  for 
instance,  a  man  who  had  made  a  success  with 
pure-bred  beef  cattle  was  appointed  to  consult 
with  and  assist  the  agent  on  work  on  the  beef- 
cattle  problem  in  the  county.  Another  was 
appointed  for  alfalfa,  another  on  the  member- 
ship campaign,  etc.  Not  one  of  these  men 
refused  to  serve  in  such  capacity;  in  fact,  each 
manifested  considerable  pleasure  in  being 
chosen  for  his  particular  piece  of  work. 

The  chairman  of  the  membership  campaign 
outlined  plans  for  the  campaign  ajid  discussed 
them  with  the  advisory  councilmen,  so  that 


every  farmer  m  the  county  would  be  visited  and 
asked  to  join  the  bureau. 

The  duties  of  the  advisory  councilmen  were 
carefully  explained  and  each  one  promised  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  work  in  his 
community  and  county. 

Later  reports  from  this  coimty  show  that  a 
large  membership  has  been  secured  as  a  result 
of  this  work  and  that  the  committeemen  con- 
tinue to  be  actively  engaged  in  supportmg  the 
county  agent  in  promoting  better  and  more 
profitable  farming. 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  IN  EXTENSION  TEACfflNG. 

Necessity  for  the  group  meeting. — The  county 
agent  has  to  discuss  daily  in  a  general  way  many 
phases  of  agricultural  subjects  incident  to  the 
projects  he  is  conducting  or  in  conferences  with 
individuals  seeking  his  advice.  Counties  whose 
major  interest  is  dairying,  horticulture,  or  ani- 
mal husbandry  may  have  an  agent  with  educa- 
tion and  experience  mainly  along  one  of  these 
lines  who  feels  the  need  of  assistance  from  spe- 
cialists in  soils,  crops,  plant  diseases,  rural 
engineering,  etc.  Then  the  speciahst  arrives 
and  single  meetings  may  be  held  at  convenient 
points  for  limited  discussions  and  demonstra- 
tions in  the  field  or  in  the  barn. 

Distance  j^eople  will  go  to  meetings  limited. — 
The  rush  or  importance  of  farm  work  may 
limit  the  distance  which  even  interested  per- 
sons will  travel  to  attend,  and  this  is  hkely  to 
result  iQ  smaU  groups  at  many  different  points. 
A  small  group  standmg  in  the  open  has  an 
advantage  in  that  its  members  can  adjust  their 
positions  to  see  and  hear  better,  and  they  are 
usually  free  from  restraint  to  ask  questions. 
Such  meetings  are  especially  important  during 
the  growing  season. 

Opportune  time  for  meetings. — There  is  much 
more  relaxation  from  work,  however,  between 
December  1  and  the  first  of  March  or  April, 
and  it  is  durmg  this  time  that  the  county  agent 
in  conference  with  his  committee  or  leading 
farmers  may  well  arrange  to  have  periods  of 
instruction  by  specialists  covering  three  to 
five  days.  This  will  afford  tune  for  deliberate 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  subjects  perti- 
nent to  the  agriculture  of  a  considerable  area. 
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The  more  agriculture  the  farmers  know,  the 
more  successful  will  be  the  agent's  work. 

Interpretation  and  presentation  of  subject 
limit  value  of  meeting .—^Mch  a  group  of  persons 
receiving  an  orderly  presentation  of  related 
subjects  by  lecture  and  seeing  them  demon- 
strated as  they  apply  to  farming  may  well  be 
called  a  school.  The  success  of  such  an  organ- 
ization depends  largely  upon  the  apphcation  of 
a  few  principles  which  have  to  do  with  the 
teaching  act  rather  than  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter. The  importance  of  the  subject  will  not 
carry  beyond  the  limits  of  interpretation  and 
presentation. 

Knowing  a  'subject  v.  ability  to  impart 
Tcnowledge. — Because  one  knows  a  subject  well 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  can  im- 
part his  knowledge  to  others.  Acquiring 
knowledge  is  an  act  performed  by  one  mind, 
while  teaching  is  an  act  which  imphes  that  two 
minds  are  engaged.  The  teacher  presents 
what  he  knows,  while  the  learner  receives  and 
interprets  in  the  hght  of  his  knowledge.  Teach- 
ing may  be  not  only  an  act;  it  is  often  a  mani- 
festation of  a  state  of  mind  which  arouses  the 
learner  to  a  greater  desire  to  know,  and  a 
teacher  should  always  consider  the  character- 
istics and  conditions  of  mind  of  the  learner. 

Extension  teaching  v.  institutional  teaching . — 
The  extension  teacher,  unhke  the  teacher  in  an 
institution,  finds  himself  unable  to  cudgel  the 
minds  of  the  learners  by  per  cent  credits  or 
demerits.  Those  who  come  to  him  come  not  as 
a  result  of  a  lock-step  promotion,  but  out  of  a 
hunger  for  interpretation  of  experience  in 
which  they  need  more  intelhgent  guidance.  A 
group  of  such  learners  presents  a  variety  of 
conditions  as  to  capacity,  capability,  plasticity 
of  mind,  memory,  discipline  of  will,  strength  of 
imagmation,  physical  fatigue,  the  mental  fatigue 
limit,  control  of  nerves  m  dehcate  movements, 
etc.  The  minds  of  these  persons  may  not  have 
the  disciphne  and  knowledge  acquired  during 
16  to  20  years  of  continuous  study  in  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  oftentunes  the  most 
sympathetic  and  effective  teacher  for  them  is 
one  who  has  himseK  been  a  slow  learner,  but 
who  has  eventually  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject. 


Some  fundamentals  of  successful  extension 
teaching. — The  successful  extension  teacher 
selects  his  subjects  with  great  care,  keeping  in 
mind  that  it  is  as  important  to  know  what  to 
leave  out  as  it  is  to  know  what  to  put  in.  He 
I  will  also  keep  in  mind  that  no  more  of  a  subject 
j  can  be  taught  than  there  is  willingness  and 
I  capacity  to  receive.  The  subject  matter  must 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  people  receiving 
the  instruction  and  must  appeal  to  a  conscious 
need.  The  language  should  be  plain  and  direct, 
but  not  necessarily  devoid  of  scientific  terms. 
The  style  should  be  lively  but  dignified;  native 
wit  and  humor  should  find  expression  in  strik- 
ing figures.  There  is  a  place  for  the  brief  and 
pointed  story  that  relates  directly  to  the  matter 
under  discussion,  but  there  should  be  no 
strained  effort  to  be  humorous.  The  principle 
or  phenomenon  which  can  be  sho"^Ti  by  the 
language  of  simple  demonstration  should  be 
presented  in  that  manner  without  regard  to 
how  many  times  the  instructor  has  previously 
performed  it. 

Use  local  conditions  to  illustrate  teaching. — 
The  ideal  should  not  be  presented  without  stat- 
ing that  it  is  an  ideal;  that  which  approaches  it 
in  possibihty  of  attainment  as  to  taste,  pur- 
chasing power,  manual  performance,  or  general 
practicability  should  follow.  In  discussing 
budgets  the  average  income  of  a  group  of 
people  hving  under  similar  conditions  should  be 
the  basis.  In  any  manual  performance  only 
those  whose  manual  habits  have  not  become  too 
firmly  fixed  should  be  expected  to  acquire  the 
proper  movement  of  the  hand.  Those  who  do 
manifest  some  degree  of  dexterity  should  be 
given  special  attention  so  that  in  every  com- 
mimity  there  will  be  some  who  are  really  expert 
in  the  manual  operations  taught. 

Arouse  desire  for  more  Jcnowledge. — The 
teacher  should  take  into  consideration  actual 
conditions  in  homes  and  on  farms,  approved 
practices,  and  attainable  or  approachable 
ideals ;  he  should  arouse  in  others '  a  desire  to 
know  more  as  well  as  to  put  into  practice  what 
is  akeady  known;  and  he  should  quicken  m 
them  an  appreciation  of  environment  that  will 
contribute  to  their  physical  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare. 


BLACK  HAWK  COUNTY,  IOWA,  SEED-CORN  TEST- 
ING ASSOCIATION. 

The  early  frost  in  the  fall  of  1915  so  injured 
the  corn  crop  in  Black  Hawk  County,  Iowa, 
that  County  Agent  A.  A.  Burger  immediately 
commenced  a  seed-corn  campaign  throughout 


Fig.  1. — Method  of  readme;  the  germination  test  of  com.  The  Black 
Hawk  Cotmty,  Iowa,  Seed-Corn  Testing  Association  tested  1,700 
bushels  in  the  spring  of  191G. 


the  county.  Farmers  were  influenced  in  every 
possible  manner  to  select  the  most  mature  corn 
for  seed  before  cold  weather.  Where  no  ma- 
ture corn  was  available  for  seed,  farmers  were 
urged  to  select  the  best  corn  from  cribs  con- 
taining old  corn.  Series  of  corn  shows  were 
held  during  the  early  winter  at  which  300  sam- 


ples of  seed  corn  were  shown.  In  this  manner 
it  was  possible  to  compare  and  show  by  tests 
that  under  adverse  conditions  the  early-se- 
lected seed  germinated  best. 

Later  in  the  season  a  campaign  was  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools.  About  2,500  boys  and 
girls  were  reached  through  this  method,  result- 
ing in  915  seed-corn  tests  being  conducted  by 
them.  In  addition,  600  similar  tests  were  con- 
ducted for  farmers.  These  tests  also  showed 
that  the  earhest  selected  seed  corn  gave  the 
best  percentage  of  germination. 

The  people  of  the  county  were  convinced  of 
the  serious  seed-corn  problem  which  confronted 
them.  Some  300  farmers  and  business  men  most 
concerned  met  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
county  seed-corn  testing  station.  The  bank- 
ers of  the  county  vouched  for  the  necessary 
fmids  and  the  station  was  opened  in  March, 
1916,  and  continued  to  operate  until  May  20. 
A  charge  of  75  cents  was  made  for  each  100 
ears  tested.  With  a  capacity  for  testing  20,- 
000  €ars  each  week,  it  was  agreed  to  add  an- 
other department  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
old  corn  where  it  could  be  located  in  the  county. 
There  were  purchased  through  this  department 
1,104  bushels  of  corn,  and  after  being  testod  it 
was  sold  for  $2,527.28  more  than  the  cost  price. 
The  station  had  an  additional  income  of  $450.24 
for  testing  597  bushels  of  seed  corn  brought  in 
by  farmers  to  be  used  in  planting  their  own 
fields. 

Not  only  were  they  able  to  return  all  money 
furnished  by  local  bankers,  but  in  adchtion  a 
cash  balance  of  $1,124.46  was  on  hand  when 
the  station  completed  its  first  year's  work. 
The  equipment,  including  200  seed-corn  test- 
ers, also  remains  the  property  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

FARMERS'  COOPERATIVE  SEED-CORN  HOUSE 
IN  SALINE  COUNTY,  MO. 

When  County  Agent  Paul  V.  Maris,  now 
county  agent  leader  in  Oregon,  was  in  Saline 
County,  Mo.,  he  greatly  helped  the  farmers  in 
promoting  the  seed-corn  industry.  Last  year 
a  large  seed-corn  auction  sale  was  held.  This 


has  brought  the  county  prominently  before  the 
farmers  of  Missouri  and  other  States  as  a  seed- 
corn  center.  They  have  found,  however,  that 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  seed  corn,  a  drying 
house  is  needed,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Howat,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Maris,  is  assisting  the  farmers  in 
organizing  a  company  to  buikl  one  and  fo 
handle  the  farmers'  seed  corn  cooperatively. 

It  is  proposed  to  sell  enough  shares  in  the 
enterprise  to  farmers  only  to  build  and  equip 
the  seed  house;  then  the  corn  will  be  handled 
at  actual  cost  of  operation  plus  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  the  capital. 

Through  this  project  the  quality  of  the  seed 
corn  will  be  more  uniform  and  its  vitality 
stronger  than  is  possible  when  each  man  selects 
and  diies  his  seed  corn  at  home,  and  the  im- 
proved quality  will  still  further  help  to  increase 
the  amount  sold. 

NEW  COUNTY  AGENTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

During  July,  14  new  county  agents  began 
work  in  as  many  different  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania, bringing  the  total  number  of  agents 
up  to  35. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  July  these  men 
were  assembled  at  the  office  of  the  State 
leader  and  plans  of  the  work  were  thoroughly 
gone  over,  and  the  results  of  work  of  the  State 
experiment  station  apphcable  to  county-agent 
work  was  discussed. 

Following  this  conference  the  agents  spent 
some  time  in  various  counties  of  the  State  in 
which  farm-bureau  work  is  now  in  progress, 
studymg  the  methods  used  by  older  men  in 
this  line  of  work.  All  of  the  agents  were  pro- 
vided with  means  of  transportation,  such  as 
the  light  roadster,  and  they  devoted  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  to  getting  acquainted  with 
the  people  in  their  respective  counties.  In 
each  county  an  advisory  committee  had  been 
selected  consisting  of  one  to  three  men  in  each 
township  of  the  county.  The  county  agent 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  these  commit- 
teemen and  with  them  planned  trips  to  bring 
farmers  in  touch  with  county-agent  work- 

A  soil-acidity  survey  of  the  county  was 
started  by  each  new  agent  and  soil  samples 
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representative  of  the  different  types  in  each 
county  were  sent  to  the  experiment  station 
for  testing. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  each  of 
these  new  counties  are  conducting  a  boys'  and 
girls'  live-stock  judging  contest  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  county  fairs  this  fall,  and  the 
agents  are  devoting  some  of  their  time  to  pre- 
paring for  these  contests. 

The  following  are  the  counties  in  which 
agents  were  placed:  Bucks,  Clarion,  Clearfield, 
Crawford,  Delaware,  Jefferson,  Lawrence, 
McRean,  Monroe,  Potter,  Somerset,  Susque- 
hanna, Tioga,  and  Venango. 

AN  EFFICIENT  TYPE  OF  COUNTY  AGENT  WORK. 

The  modern  advertisement  is  frequently  edu- 
cational and  often  renders  a  free  and  unselfish 
service  to  the  persons  whom  it  is  expected  to 
reach.  The  actual  motive  prompting  adver- 
tisement in  such  cases  is  frequently  a  matter 
of  inference  with  no  direct  mention  of  the  real 
purpose. 

In  county  agent  work  the  same  indirect 
method  of  calling  attention  to  fundamental 
agricultural  truths  is  well  illustrated  in  a  four- 
page  circular  issued  by  the  Winnebago  County 
(111.)  Farm  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of 
County  Agent  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck. 

The  circular  gives  a  suggestive  form  of  farm 
leases  between  landlord  and  tenant  which  is 
well  suited  to  the  local  conditions.  This  cir- 
cular is  distributed  over  the  county  for  the 
direct  and  evident  purpose  of  assisting  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  forming  satisfactory  con- 
tracts, which  is  well  worth  while;  however, 
other  important  educational  teaching  is  very 
tactfully  set  forth.  The  growing  and  feeding 
of  live  stock  is  so  interwoven  into  the  sug- 
gested form  of  lease  that  many  farmers,  who 
have  not  given  this  question  proper  thought, 
will  have  their  attention  directed  to  specific 
plans  for  following  a  system  of  farming  and 
stock  raising  which  has  the  approval  of  both 
the  committee  of  the  county  farm  bureau  and 
the  State  agricultural  college. 

Thirty-nine  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
2;241  farms  in  Winnebago  County  are  rented, 
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and  the  form  of  lease  between  tlie  landlord 
and  tenant  is  a  perplexing  and  troublesome 
problem. 

A  farm-bureau  service  wliicli  meets  an  imme- 
diate problem  and  at  the  same  time  leads  on  to 
something  more  important  and  far-reachmg  is 
ideal. 

LIMING  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK 
COUNTIES. 

An  excellent  piece  of  demonstration  work 
has  been  carried  on  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y., 
by  County  Agent  M.  E.  Chubbuck.  Last 
spring  eight  carloads  of  lime  and  limestone  were 
donated  by  various  companies  and  distributed 
to  82  cooperators.  The  results  of  these  lime 
applications  are  now  very  apparent,  Xot  a 
single  unfavorable  result  was  reported.  In 
most  of  the  cases  an  increase  of  100  per  cent 
better  quality  of  clover  was  received.  A  good 
featm-e  of  this  work  is  the  large  number  of 
people  who,  during  the  busy  season,  took  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  work  to  attend  the  demon- 
stration meetings  on  the  farms  at  the  time  these 
results  were  calculated. 

County  Agent  F.  C.  Smith,  of  Allegany 
County,  ]Sr.  Y.,  has  worked  out  price  schedules 
from  quotations  made  by  dealers  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  lime  to  all  parts  of  his  county  with  30 
days'  credit.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
storehouses  so  that  farmers  can  get  lime  at  any 
time  and  in  any  quantity,  pay  cash  and  get  a 
discount,  or  have  time,  as  they  see  fit. 

ALFALFA  AND  SILAGE  CAMPAIGN  IN  IOWA. 

A  number  of  Iowa  county  agents  conducted 
an  "alfalfa  and  silage  campaign"  during  June, 
the  plan  being  to  instruct  farmers  how  to  grow 
alfalfa  and  acquaint  them  with  the  advan- 
tages of  using  alfalfa  and  silage  in  cattle  feed- 
ing. The  foUovtdng  report  by  counties  shows 
that  a  large  number  of  people  were  reached  in 
this  campaign,  and  the  agents  report  that  a 
great  many  plan  to  change  their  method  of 
cattle  feeding: 


Number  of  meetings  and  attendance  in  loiva  alfalfa  and 
silage  cavipaign. 


County. 


Agent. 


Dickinson  '  W.  H.  Samhill... 

Flovd  '  W.  A.  Dickinson. 

Hardin  '  B .  H .  Walker .... 

Muscatine   J.  W.  Merrill  

Sioux   Geo.  Dunlop  


Meetings. 


Total  reported. 


Attend- 
ance. 


467 
338 
581 
183 
523 


2,092 


SHEEP  INDUSTRY  ORGANIZED  IN  NEW  YORK 
COUNTIES. 

The  sheep  growers  in  several  counties  of 
New  York  State  are  organizing  sheep-breeders' 
associations  with  the  help  of  county  agents. 

In  Otsego  County  a  wool  auction  was  held 
and  the  wool  chpped  by  60  growers,  amount- 
ing to  20,000  pounds,  was  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  a  price  of  39^-  cents,  which  is  an 
advance  of  cents  per  pound  over  the  normal 
price  in  this  county.  Everything  consigned 
was  taken,  down  to  a  minimum  of  35  pounds. 

In  Delaware  County  a  sheep-breeders'  asso- 
ciation has  recently  been  organized  with  20 
members,  officers  elected,  and  plans  made  for 
developing  the  sheep  industry  in  that  comity. 
An  auction  sale  of  wool  of  the  members,  follow- 
ing a  parade  of  wagons  loaded  with  wool,  was 
recently  held  in  Walton.  Approximately  6,000 
pounds  of  unsorted  wool  was  sold  at  36^  cents 
per  pound,  net. 

In  Essex  Cotmty,  where  the  sheep  industry 
is  quite  important,  a  considerable  sentiment 
has  been  manifested  for  the  organization  of 
such  an  association  and  the  conducting  of  a 
I  wool  auction.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers  have 
been  pledged  as  members  of  this  association,  and 
an  organization  meeting  was  held  with  an 
attendance  of  30. 

SUCCESSFUL  FOUR- COUNTY  MEETING  IN  VER- 
i  MONT. 

A  very  successful  "and  enthusiastic  four- 
county  meetmg  was  recently  held  in  Vermont, 
I  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vermont  extension 


service,  the  farm  bureaus  of  Bennington, 
Windsor,  Rutland,  and  Windham  Counties, 
and  the  people  of  Weston.  That  the  farmers 
attended  this  meeting  not  so  much  for  pleasure 
as  for  the  information  the}^  might  receive  was 
manifested  by  the  intentness  with  which  they 
Kstened  to  the  speakers  on  various  agricultural 
subjects.  No  seats  having  been  provided, 
these  farmers  stood  for  hours  listening,  and 
hardly  one  left  the  ground  until  the  last  word 
had  been  spoken. 

NEW  MEXICO  AGENTS  MUST  TALK  SPANISH. 

County  Agent  Leader  A.  C.  Cooley,  of  New 
Mexico,  reports  that  on  account  of  the  high 
percentage  of  people  of  Mexican  descent,  called 
locally  '^natives,''  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
secure  a  man  capable  of  handling  the  situation 
as  county  agent  in  Santa  Fe  County.  The  peo- 
ple are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  much  inter- 
ested if  the  right  kind  of  man  can  be  secured. 
Mr.  Cooley  has  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to 
the  question  of  how  to  reach  these  ''native" 
people  most  effectively  in  the  various  counties 
and  has  about  decided  on  the  followmg  plan: 
Where  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  are  ''na- 
tives/' two  or  three  counties  will  be  combined, 
and  in  such  district  two  agents  will  be  placed, 
one  a  "native"  and  the  other  an  American. 
Both  should  be  able  to  sjDeak  Enghsh  and 
Spanish.  In  tliis  way  both  classes  of  peoj^le 
can  be  reached.  Of  course  one  man  should  be 
placed  ill  charge  of  the  work  and  the  other  as 
his  assistant,  in  order  that  no  friction  may 
arise.  As  there  are  no  "native"  men  available 
for  such  positions  in  New  Mexico,  an  effort  ^vill 
be  made  to  get  persons  of  means  to  give  scholar- 
ships at  the  cigricultm^al  college  for  training  such 
extension  workers.  It  is  also  Mr.  Cooley's  de- 
sire to  give  these  men  and  women  work  during 
the  summer  months  as  assistants  to  county 
agents  or  to  other  extension  workers.  The 
"native"  women  must  be  reached  as  well  as 
the  "native"  men,  and  such  a  plan  wiU  help 
solve  this  problem. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  BUREAU  EXCURSIONS. 

During  the  month  of  June  several  of  the 
county  farm  bureaus  in  Pennsylvania  have 
conducted  train  and  automobile  excursions  to 
the  experiment  station  at  State  College.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  college  guided  these  people 
over  the  farms  and  explained  in  detail  the 
various  experimental  work  which  is  under  way. 
Assistant  County  Agent  Leader  E.  K.  Hibsh- 
man  beheves  this  is  an  excellent  means  of 
bringing  the  people  of  the  county  in  touch 
with  the  work  at  the  station.  Excursions  from 
1 1  counties  were  reported,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  5,175  people. 

DAIRY  LABORATORY  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

A  bacteriological  laboratory  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  farm  bureau  for 
the  benefit  of  the  milk  producers  of  Frankhn 
County,  Mass.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
^Miss  Margaret  Howard,  who  will  also  act  in 
the  capacity  of  home  economics  worker  in  the 
county.  The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  is 
furnished  by  the  dairy  bureau  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture.  This  laboratory  will 
show  the  milk  producers  of  the  county  the 
quahty  of  their  product  and  its  place  in  the 
market  and  ^vill  furnish  the  basis  for  improve- 
ment. 

POTATO  YIELD  INCREASED. 

County  Agent  W.  W.  Owens,  of  Sevier 
County,  Utah,  reports  that  very  little  disease 
is  showing  up  in  fields  planted  with  selected 
and  treated  seed  potatoes,  while  some  of  the 
fields  planted  with  untreated  seed  show  as  high 
as  75  per  cent  of  diseased  plants.  In  one  of  the 
best  fields  planted  with  selected  and  treated 
seed  it  took  only  3  hills  to  fill  a  12-quart  pail 
while  it  took  26  hills  to  fill  the  same  sized  pail 
in  one  of  the  poorest  fields  planted  with  un- 
treated and  unselected  seed.  The  agent  has 
made  it  a  point  to  visit  as  many  untreated 
fields  as  possible  to  show  the  owners  the  results 
of  planting  "just  potatoes"  and  the  farmers 
now  listen  very  attentively  to  explanations  of 
seed  selection  and  treatment. 
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SPECIAL  EDITION  OF  FARM-BUREAU  PAPERS. 

Many  county  agents  are  making  successful 
use  of  their  farm-bureau  papers  to  develop 
interest  in  particular  lines  of  agricultural  work 
by  issuing  special  numbers.  The  Otsego  County 
Farm  Bureau  News,  published  monthly  by  the 
Otsego  County  Farm  Bureau,  issued  a  live  stock 
number  for  September,  consisting  of  32  pages, 
illustrated  with  splendid  half-tone  cuts.  Some 
of  the  best  live  stock  in  the  county  were  shown 
in  these  cuts.  The  issue  also  contained  adver- 
tisements of  local  thoroughbred  herds. 

A  half -page  cut  of  the  Otsego  County  Home 
Economics  Advisory  Council  was  especially 
good.  In  the  group  represented  in  the  cut 
were  officers  from  21  of  the  23  home-economics 
clubs  in  the  country.  The  officers  of  these  21 
clubs  elected  7  members  to  constitute  an  exec- 
utive board  as  a  part  of  the  farm  bureau,  in 
charge  of  the  home-economic  work. 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  LEADERS  IN 
COUNTY-AGENT  WORK. 

November  10,  11,  13,  and  14,  the  annual 
conference  of  county  agent  leaders  wiU  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Leaders  from 
the  North  and  South  will  meet  in  joint  ses- 
sions each  forenoon;  on  Saturday  morning  the 
program  will  be  furnished  by  workers  from  the 
South  and  on  Monday  morning  the  program 
will  be  provided  by  workers  from  the  North. 
Provisions  have  been  made  for  group  meetings, 
so  that  leaders  from  the  Eastern,  Central,  and 
Western  States  can  discuss  problems  peculiar 
to  their  locality.  All  extension  workers  will 
be  welcome  at  the  conference. 

The  program  allows  one  and  one-half  days 
for  extension  workers  to  visit  the  various 
offices  and  bureaus  of  the  department  in  order 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work 
by  the  department  investigators. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  meets  November  15  to  17,  in- 
clusive, it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  ex- 
tension directors  will  plan  to  attend  both  the 
conference  and  the  association  meeting. 


COUNTY-AGENT  NOTES. 

During  the  week  of  July  1  County  Agents 
WiUiam  G.  Eckhardt,  J.  E.  Readhimer,  and 
L,  S.  Griffith,  of  Illinois,  made  a  trip  with  a 
number  of  farmers  from  their  counties  to  visit 
the  State  experiment  fields  located  at  De  Kalb, 
Dixon,  Union  Grove,  and  Mount  Morris,  as 
weU  as  visiting  a  number  of  farmers  in  each 
locahty  where  good  farm  practice  is  being  fol- 
lowed. In  commenting  on  this  trip  County 
Agent  Eckhardt  says:  ''I  count  this  the  most 
valuable  time  spent  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  visit  to  the  experimental  fields  drives  home 
facts  as  no  amount  of  lectures,  newspaper 
articles,  or  personal  contact  can  do." 

County  Agent  W.  A.  Dickinson,  of  Floyd 
County,  Iowa,  conducted  a  hog-cholera  cam- 
paign during  June.  Eleven  meetings  were  held, 
42  farms  visited,  and  669  people  attended  the 
meetings.  The  farmers  hope  by  making  a 
county-wide  campaign  to  stamp  hog  cholera 
out  of  the  county. 

County  agents  frequently  have  trouble  in 
securing  reliable  figures  concerning  the  prac- 
tice of  particular  methods  shown  in  demonstra- 
tions conducted  in  cooperation  with  farmers 
throughout  the  county.  County  Agent  V.  A. 
Place,  Wabash  County,  Ind.,  easily  solved  this 
question  in  relation  to  the  increased  amount 
of  formalin  farmers  had  used  in  treating  their 
seed  oats  in  the  spring  of  1916  more  than  was 
used  in  the  spring  of  1915.  Reports  from  the 
druggists  of  the  county  showed  their  combined 
sales  of  formalin  during  the  spring  of  1915  was 
120  pints,  and  in  1916  it  increased  to  1,383 
pints.  The  county  agent  safely  concluded  in 
this  case  that  the  increased  amount  was  used 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Several  auto  tours  to  inspect  the  work  on 
some  of  the  farms  have  been  conducted  in 
Pennsylvania  counties  by  the  county  agents. 
The  one  conducted  in  Mercer  County  by  County 
Agent  C.  C.  McBride  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  conducted  in  Pennsylvania.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  autos,  carrying  1,250  peo- 
ple, participated. 
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County  farm-bureau  organizations  have  been 
completed  in  Lincoln  and  Kit  Carson  Counties, 
Colo.,  officers  elected,  and  committeemen  ap- 
pointed to  take  up  the  work. 

On  June  24  County  Agent  W.  H.  Lauck,  in 
El  Paso  County,  Colo.,  conducted  an  aKalfa  ex- 
cursion. There  were  87  automobiles  which 
made  the  trip  and  500  people  were  present  at 
the  lunch  hour.  A  number  of  alfaKa  fields 
were  visited,  where  the  chief  points  of  interest 
were  pointed  out  by  a  specialist  on  alfalfa  pro- 
duction. 

Hogden  Bros.,  of  Walla  Walla  County,  Wash., 
have  just  sold  their  entire  herd  of  46  dairy 
animals  and  state  they  received  $20  per  head 
extra  on  account  of  having  records  in  the  cow- 
testing  association. 

The  community  farmers'  picnic,  with  an  edu- 
cational program,  was  the  leading  feature  of  the 
work  in  Montana  for  the  month  of  June.  Each 
agent  planned  the  picnics  so  as  to  reach  every 
community  in  his  county. 

The  matter  of  filling  a  large  hay  order  direct 
to  the  consumers  in  Tillamook  County,  Oreg., 
by  the  growers  in  Benton  County,  Wash.,  is  be- 
ing arranged  by  the  county  agents  of  these 
counties  through  the  local  agricultural  com- 
mittees. The  chairmen  of  these  committees 
are  listing  the  hay  that  is  for  sale,  with  the 
quality  and  the  price. 

The  auto  excursion  conducted  by  County 
Agent  V.  O.  Patton,  of  Walla  Walla  County, 
Wash.,  was  attended  by  52  people,  representing 
the  ownership  of  28,260  acres  of  land.  Every 
car  making  the  trip  was  driven  by  a  farmer. 
Two  days  were  spent  at  the  State  college  and 
experiment  station,  where  the  work  of  these 
institutions  was  explained  to  them,  A  similar 
trip  was  made  from  Grant  County,  Wash. 

County  Agent  H.  J.  Webb,  of  Salt  Lake 
County,  Utah,  reports  an  outbreak  of  hog  chol- 
era in  the  county.  The  agricultural  club  leader 
and  a  local  veterinarian  assisted  the  agent  in 
handling  the  case.  A  total  of  119  hogs  have 
been  vaccinated. 

County  Agent  H.  Oathout,  Champaign  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  is  fortunate  in  having  the  State  experi- 


ment station  located  in  his  county  and  believes 
in  making  use  of  it.  He  keeps  close  watch  of  the 
work  of  the  station"  and  every  few  weeks  takes 
a  group  of  farmers  to  study  some  special  line  of 
work  that  will  teach  a  valuable  lesson. 

On  June  27  twelve  of  the  county  agents  from 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  visited  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 
This  trip  was  of  especial  value  to  the  agents 
located  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  as  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  at  Wooster  are  more 
typical  of  western  Pennsylvania  than  are  those 
at  the  experiment  station  at  State  College,  Pa. 

Coimty  Agent  S.  J.  Wright,  of  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  has  been  effecting  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  cow-testing  association  in  Fair- 
field Coimty.    He  reports  as  follows: 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  old  members  have  dropped 
out  and  we  are  trjdng  to  put  the  work  in  new  territory. 
Although  many  of  the  old  members  have  left  the  associa- 
tion, most  of  them  are  to  continue  weighing  their  milk. 
In  this  case  I  believe  the  association  has  accomplished  its 
purpose. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

VALUE  OF  A  PRELIMINARY  CAMPAIGN. 

In  a  recent  report  of  a  farm-management 
demonstration  in  a  county  in  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Ostrander,  farm-management  demon- 
strator, says: 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  to  present  the  work  to 
the  farmers  of  the  community.  Twenty-one  farmers  were 
present,  all  of  "whom  signed  a  statement  asking  that  the 
work  be  conducted  in  their  commimity  and  pledging 
themselves  to  cooperate.  They  also  gave  the  names  of  15 
other  farmers  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  but 
'  who  they  felt  certain  would  wish  to  cooperate.  When  the 
demonstration  was  started  the  demonstrator  and  county 
agent  found  the  farmers  very  willing  to  give  a  record  of  the 
year's  business  and  secxired  such  a  record  from  every 
farmer  except  one  in  the  township. 

I  To  make  a  farm-management  demonstration 
j  of  greatest  service  to  the  farmers  of  a  com- 
munity, a  preliminary  campaign  to  thoroughly 
!  acquaint  the  farmers  with  the  purpose  of  the 
I  work  seems  to  be  highly  deshable.  In  those 
i  cases  that  have  come  to  our  attention,  seldom 
j  has  a  preluninary  meeting  failed  to  secm-e  a 
I  satisfactory  response  from  the  farmers  of  the 
community. 
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STUDENT  ASSISTANTS  TO  FARM -MANAGEMENT  DEMON- 
STRATORS. 

The  use  of  students  as  temporary  assistants 
in  securing  records  for  farm-management  dem- 
onstration work  was  tried  out  on  rather  a 
large  scale  in  Indiana  last  winter.  Sixteen  stu- 
dents of  good  scholarship  were  excused  by  the 
faculty  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  for 
periods  of  one  week  to  assist  the  farm-man- 
agement demonstrator.  At  a  series  of  special 
meetings  the  students  were  given  thorough 
training  in  record  taking  before  leaving  for  the 
field;  consequently  the  records  obtained  were 
accurate.  The  work  of  each,  however,  was 
carefully  checked  in  the  field  by  the  farm-man- 
agement demonstrator.  With  this  additional 
assistance,  more  records  were  secured  and  the 
farm-management  demonstrator  was  reheved  of 
much  detail  work,  thus  permitting  him  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  getting  the  results  back  to 
the  farmers. 

The  students  spent  a  total  of  90  days  in  the 
field,  during  which  time  they  secured  247  rec- 
ords. Since  they  were  paid  only  enough  to 
cover  actual  expenses,  the  field  cost  per  record 
was  exceedingly  low,  averaging  about  SI. 30. 

Without  excej^tion,  the  students  reported  the 
work  to  be  of  very  great  value  to  them,  not  only 
for  the  experience  they  obtained  but  also  as 
laboratory  work  supplementing  their  cohege 
course  in  farm  management.  A  typical  letter 
from  one  of  the  students  follows: 

I  entered  farm-managenienT  -work  vrith  the  feeling  that 
it  ^vould  not  be  of  very  great  tenefit  to  me,  since  I  in- 
tended to  go  back  to  the  farm  as  soon  as  I  graduated. 
Since  doing  the  work,  however,  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
that  I  did  the  right  thing.  The  school  work  missed  may 
be  made  up  with  some  extra  effort.  As  to  the  benefits, 
in  the  first  place,  in  taking  records  a  person  learns 
methods  used  by  farmers  outside  of  his  home  com- 
munity. Xew  ideas  of  farming  are  brought  up  bj-  the 
questions  asked.  Secondly,  it  teaches  the  student  how  to 
approach  and  talk  to  men  who  are  actually  in  the  business. 
It  gives  a  chance  in  a  short  time  to  gain  a  large  amoimt  of 
experience  which  will  later  help  the  graduate  seeking  a 
position.  Thirdly,  this  week's  work  puts  a  man  going 
back  to  the  farm  in  a  position  to  keep  his  o^xTL  farm  record 
correctly,  and,  if  any  farmers  about  him  desire  it,  to  aid 
them  in  keeping  their  records.  This  work  is  being  carried 
on  to  interest  farmers  in  keeping  a  simple  account  of  their 
farm  business,  so  they  may  find  out  what  their  labor  income 


is,  and  study  ways  of  increasing  it.  As  each  senior  gradu- 
ates and  goes  to  his  community  he  should  be  able  to  do  his 
part  of  the  extension  work  as  well  as  the  men  at  the  station. 

As  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  above  statements,  I  deem 
the  week's  farm-management  work  much  more  valuable 
than  that  same  amount  of  time  spent  in  school.  Previous 
to  taking  this  trip  we  had  had  classroom  work  in  the 
farm-management  course,  so  what  we  got  in  the  field 
tended  to  supplement  this  and  make  the  course  more 
complete. 

This  plan  seems  to  work  fo  the  advantage  of 
both  parties.  The  student  receives  valuable 
training  and  experience.  The  work  of  the 
demonstrator  is  made  more  efiicient,  as  he  is 
saved  detail  work  and  has  more  time  for  pre- 
hminary  and  follow-up  work. 

To  use  students  successfully,  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  students,  thorough  prehminary 
training  in  the  objects  of  the  work  and  ui  record 
taking,  and  close  checking  of  their  records 
would  seem  to  be  necessary. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

A  number  of  letters  of  incjuiry  received  at  the 
Washington  office  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  indicates  that  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
hminary steps  in  canning  and  the  necessity  of 
doing  this  j^rehminary  work  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively should  be  given  special  emphasis  by  the 
club  leader  and  others  demonstrating  home- 
c aiming  methods. 

In  the  canning  of  aU  kinds  of  vegetables  it  is 
important  to  blanch  properly  aU  tuber  vege- 
tables m  hot  water,  and  all  vegetable  greens, 
cabbage,  cauhflower,  etc.,  in  five  steam,  for  not 
less  than  10  minutes.  Then  remove  and  plunge 
quickly  into  cold  water  (down  and  up  again — 
at  once).  Pack  immediately  and  add  salt  and 
boihng  water  from  the  kettle  until  the  jar  is  full. 
Partially  seal,  then  sterilize  for  the  time  given 
in  the  ''NR"  series  of  instructions. 

The  importance  of  blanching,  cold-dipping, 
and  adding  of  hot  water  may  be  summed  up 
as  foUows:  It  subjects  the  bacteria,  spores,  etc., 
to  a  double  shock  by  plunging  the  products  at  a 
high  temperature  into  cold  water,  packing  in  the 
jars,  and  then  immediately  adding  hot  water. 
This  has  a  very  pronounced  eft'ect  on  all  micro- 
organisms that  make  for  spoilage  of  food,  even 
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those  known  to  be  very  resistant  to  tempera- 
ture shocks. 

If  these  steps  are  taken  quickly,  it  is  readily 
understood  why  the  one  period  of  sterilization 
wliich  follows  will  do  the  work  much  better  than 
the  intermittent,  or  three-day,  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  steps  are  taken  slowly  and 
the  food  products  are  allowed  to  soak  in  cold 
water,  or  if  lukewarm  or  cold  water  is  added, 
the  steriUzation  will  not  be  a  success. 

The  cold-pack  method  of  home  canning  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  which  works  equally  well 
with  all  kinds  of  canning  outfits  regardless  of 
make,  and  is  a  success  with  all  Idnds  of  glass 
jars,  tin  cans,  equipment,  etc.,  regardless  of 
type.  The  method  is  designed  especially  to 
overcome  the  confusion  resulting  from  miscel- 
laneous recipes  required  by  the  old  methods  by 
substituting  for  them  a  few  simple  directions. 
One  course  of  procedure  is  given  for  the  can- 
ning of  aU  soft  fruits,  a  second  for  the  can- 
ning of  all  hard  fruits,  a  third  for  the  canning  of 
sour-berry  fruits,  and  a  fourth  for  citrus  fruits, 
a  fifth  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  a  sixth  for  all 
combinations  of  vegetables,  a  seventh  for 
soups,  and  an  eighth  for  meats,  oysters,  and 
fish.  In  other  words,  instead  of  having  many 
recipes  for  one  fruit  or  food  product,  one  recipe 
under  the  cold-pack  method  will  serve  equally 
weU  for  many  products.  With  eight  simple 
paragraphs  of  directions  one  may  learn  how  to 
can  any  food  product  which  it  may  be  practical 
to  handle  in  home-canning  work. 

It  is  good  policy  to  simplify  the  instructions 
for  the  home-canning  club  work.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  the  use  of  many  recipes  ui  this 
work  than  for  the  use  of  many  definitions  in 
arithmetic  and  grammar  in  the  regular  coui*ses 
at  school.  One  is  as  undesirable  as  the  other 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  work. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  RECORDS  FOR  1915. 

Some  very  good  records  were  made  Iby  the 
champions  in  the  different  projects  last  year. 
The  large  profits  secured  by  the  club  champions 
resulted  from  the  sale  of  hand-selected  seed  and 
pure-bred  poultry  and  animals.  Reports  show 
that  the  16  State  champions  in  the  corn-club 


work  made  an  average  yield  of  101.84  bushels 
per  acre,  the  average  cost  being  $26.26  and  the 
average  profit  $80.73. 

1     In  the  potato-club  work  11  State  champions 
I  made  an  average  yield  of  483.10  bushels  per 
acre,  at  an  average  cost  of  $82.35  and  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $242.84. 

Four  champions  in  kafir  and  kaohang  clubs 
made  an  average  of  75  bushels  per  acre,  at  a 
cost  of  $18.96  and  a  profit  of  $34.19. 

In  the  home  garden  and  canning-club  work  ' 
10  State  champions  grew  an  average  of  2,031 
pounds  of  vegetables  per  one-tenth  acre,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $40.64  and  an  average  profit 
of  $85.12. 

In  the  home-canning  work  three  State  cham- 
pions', canning  average  was  215  quarts  of  food 
products,  with  a  total  cost  of  $22.47  and  a 
profit  of  $50.32.  These  products  sold  at  un- 
usually high  prices,  due  to  theh  exceptional 
quaHty  as  home-canned  products. 

FIGURES  FROM  SEMIANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  semiannual  reports  caUed  for  June  30, 
1916,  from  the  State  leaders  in  club  work  indi- 
cate that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  organize 
the  work  more  thoroughly,  that  better  results 
may  be  shown  when  final  reports  from  club 
members  are  received. 

Though  most  of  the  leaders  report  that  they 
have  not  endeavored  to  increase  the  member- 
ship over  last  year,  the  enrollment  on  June  30 
was  202,509,  as  compared  with  151,194  on 
June  30,  1915.  This  indicates  that  there  will 
be  a  very  material  increase  in  the  final  enroll- 
ment figures  over  those  of  1915,  when  the  total 
was  209,178. 

There  are  1,366  counties  in  the  27  States 
reporting,  and  55  per  cent  of  this  number  have 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  club  work.  When 
we  consider  that  the  work  in  these  States  was 
started  only  four  years  ago,  this  is  a  very  good 
showing. 

Last  year  there  were  140  paid  leaders  super- 
vising the  work  in  the  33  Northern  and  West- 
ern States.  This  year  there  are  345  permanent 
and  temporary  leaders  who  are  being  paid  for 
their  services.    In  addition  to  this  there  are 
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4,367  unpaid  local  leaders  who  are  helping  in 
the  follow-up  work,  superYision  of  club  groups, 
etc. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  organ- 
ization of  club  groups  this  year  and  an  increase 
of  3,191  clubs  over  last  year  is  reported.  Nine 
States  report  that  they  are  promoting  fewer 
club  projects  this  year  than  last,  and  are  con- 
centrating their  efforts  on  a  few  projects  rather 
than  on  many. 
*  The  States  of  Oregon,  Vermont,  and  Wash- 
ington have  written  agreements  with  the 
boards  of  education  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
club  work  in  the  State,  and  in  Iowa  such  an 
agreement  is  now  pending..  In  Idaho  there  is 
no  written  agreement,  but  the  work  is  closely 
related  to  the  pubhc-school  work  of  the  State. 
Ten  States  report  that  they  have  written 
understandings  with  the  county  agricultural 
agents  and  five  States  have  written  agreements 
with  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  in 
the  counties  where  club  work  is  organized. 
Five  additional  States  expect  to  have  written 
agreements  with  both  county  agents  and 
county  superintendents  next  year. 

During  the  calendar  jeav  1915,  $51,176  was 
reported  as  the  amount  donated  by  local  peo- 
ple for  prizes  to  club  champions.  Up  to  June 
30  this  year  $72,995  had  been  donated  for  that 
purpose. 

CLUB  NOTES. 

State  Club  Leader  J.  C.  Hogenson,  of  Utah, 
reports  that  during  the  month  of  June  97  per 
-cent  of  the  club  enroUment  reported  definite 
progress  in  their  work.  This  is  an  excellent 
sho^ving  and  if  the  interest  continues  Utah 
should  have  a  very  worthy  record  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  IMr.  Hogenson  conducted  22 
training  schools  for  leaders,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  300  during  June.  No  doubt  the  train- 
ing of  these  local  leaders  had  much  to  do  with 
the  high  percentage  now  in  the  work. 

State  Club  Leader  H.  C.  Seymour,  of  Ore- 
gon, has  arranged  -with  several  county  super- 
intendents and  fair  associations  to  have  a 


canning  contest  and  demonstration  at  their 
local  and  count}'  fairs.  The  winning  team 
from  each  county  will  later  be  sent  to  the 
State  fair  for  daily  contests  and  demonstra- 
tions, ^liss  Cowgill,  assistant  State  leader, 
expects  to  spend  most  of  the  month  of  July 
training  teams  of  boys  and  girls  for  these 
demonstrations,  so  that  they  may  demonstrate 
both  at  home  and  at  the  local,  county,  and 

I  State  fairs. 

Roy  Wade,  of  Kent,  Wash.,  age  13,  made 
$60  from  his  garden  last  year.  This  year  he 
bought  two  pigs  with  $7.50  of  the  money,  has 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  of  garden,  one-hah  acre 

I  of  potatoes,  and  1  acre  of  corn. 

Four  girls  in  Kittitas  County,  Wash.,  were 
obliged  to  remove  four  wagon  loads  of  stones 
from  their  plats  before  they  could  plant  their 
gardens.    They  were  undaunted  by  this,  how- 

,  ever,  and  last  report  indicates  that  they  ^dll 
have  a  story  of  real  achievement  to  tell  this 
f  aU. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Utah 
unanimously  agreed  to  place  club  work  in 
the  required  course  of  study.  The  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  pupils  will 
all  be  required  to  take  the  work, 
j  At  Pleasant  Hill,  N.  Mex.,  one  of  the  largest 
I  and  oldest  clubs  in  the  State  is  in  charge  of 
Chfford  Gallagher,  an  18-year-old  boy,  who 
has  been  in  the  club  work  himself  during  the 
past  four  years. 

I  At  Yerington,  Nev.,  a  free  market  has  been 
estabhshed  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  market  is  open  from  10 
to  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  mornings.  Home 
economics  boys  and  girls  sell  Parker  House 
rolls,  bread,  cottage  cheese,  and  garden  truck, 
while  animal  husbandry  club  members  bring 
dressed  chickens,  rabbits,  milk,  buttermilk, 
and  other  products.  The  largest  receipts  in 
any  day  up  to  June  1  by  an  individual  child 

,  was  $3.20. 
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